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THE WORKS AND STYLE OF FRANCESCO DI VANNUCCIO 
By RicHARD OFFNER 
New York City 


As with many another painter concerning whom time has left us 
small information, criticism has dealt recklessly with Francesco di 
Vannuccio. But even more than reckless, it has been overweening and 
arbitrary in crediting more prominent figures with works which ‘are 
now being only gradually recovered for him. And most of them are 
still listed under Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Andrea Vanni, Bartolo di 
Fredi, some under the names of masters still farther removed from him; 
so that his reputation, and any estimate of his art, have had to rest on the 
three or four performances identified within the last generation. These 
are the small tabernacle owned by the Munich dealer A. S. Drey,' the 


1Munich, A. S. Drey. Reliquary, Madonna and Child; Ecce Homo; the Virgin; St. John. 53 x 37 cm. 
From the Collection of Richard von Kaufmann, Berlin. This tabernacle was first attributed to Fran- 
cesco di Vannuccio by Fritz Harck in Archivio Storico dell’Arte, II, 1889, 206, followed by the author 
of the catalogue of the von Kaufmann Collection (Gemdlde des XIV-XVI Jahrhunderts aus der Samm- 
lung von Richard von Kaufmann, Berlin, 1901. No. 84, xi, Plate LI); by Douglas in his edition of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A History of Painting in Italy, III, 1908, 90, note 8; by the author of the un- 
signed article on Vannuccio in Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler-Lexikon XII, 1919, 311; by Van Matrle, 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, Il, 1924, 524; and by Cesare Brandi in Art in America, 


XX, 1931, 38 et seq. 
(Copyright, 1932, by Frederic F. Sherman) 
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diminutive signed Crucifixion in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum,? a 
similar one in the Johnson Collection,® and a third sold in the Kaul- 
bach Sale;* a group that may be increased by the following eight panels 
I claim for him here, and in this order: Siena, Accademia delle Belle 
Arti, small tabernacle, No. 183: Madonna with St. Catherine, St. 
Bartholomew, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. John the Baptist; above, 
three angels; left shutter, St. Anthony the Abbot and St. Nicholas; 
above, Announcing Angel; right shutter, female saint, St. Francis; 
above, Annunciate Virgin; in the pinnacle, Crucifixion, Mary and 
John® (Figs. 1 & 1A). London, Wallace Collection, left shutter of tab- 
ernacle (?); Virgin and Child with cherubs, above; below, SS. Peter and 
John the Baptist® (Fig. 2). Siena, S. Domenico, Madonna and Child 
(three-quarter length)’ (Fig. 3). Tuxedo Park, New York, Mrs. Richard 
Mortimer, (formerly) Crucifix; SS. Mary and John in the terminals; 
below, the Magdalen® (Fig. 4). The Hague, the Meermano-Westrinianum 


*Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, No. 1062 B. Panel, Crucifixion. 24x 18cm. This panel, signed on 
the moulding of the frame with theinscription ““FRANCISCHUS DEVANNUCIO DESENIS PINSIT 
HOC HOPUS MCCCLXX”’— was acquired in Florence in 1885 from the Abate Campolmi by Mr. 
James Simon, and by him presented to the Museum (See Bode in Jahrbuch Kéniglichen Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, VI, 1885, LIX; article in Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler-Lexikon, XII, 1919, 311; Van 
Marle, Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, Il, 1924, 522. 


3Philadelphia, John G. Johnson Collection. Panel, Crucifixion, No. 94. 34 x 22 cm. This painting 
was first recognized as Vannuccio’s in 1913 by Berenson in his catalogue of the Johnson Collection 
(Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings and Some Art Objects. Vol. I. Italian Paintings, 1913, 54; illustrated 
291); followed by the article in ;Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler-Lexikon, XII, 1919, 311; and by Van 
Marle in The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, II, 1924, 524. 


4Munich, Kaulbach Collection (formerly). Panel, Crucifixion, No. 155. 54 x 21 cm. Van Marle 
in his catalogue of the sale identified this work as by Francesco di Vannuccio (Catalogue, Sammlung 
Fritz August von Kaulbach, 1929, No. 155, Plate VI); an attribution accepted by August L. Mayer in 
Pantheon, VI, 1929, 484. 

5Siena, Accademia delle Belle Arti. Triptych, Madonna and Child with SS. Catherine of Alex- 
andria, Bartholomew, Elizabeth of Hungary, John the Baptist; left leaf, SS. Anthony and Augustine 
(?); right leaf, SS. Francis and Clare; No. 183. 64 x 64 cm. This triptych has been assigned to Paolo 
di Giovanni Fei by F. Mason Perkins in Rassegna d’Arte Senese, IV, 1908, 57-58; by Berenson in his 
Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 1909, 166; and by Van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, II, 1924, 531-533. Dami in La Galleria di Siena, 1924, 24, lists it as Sienese School, 
XV century. 

6London, Wallace Collection, Gallery 3, No. 550, Panel, Virgin and Child with SS. Peter and John 
the Baptist. 53.4 x 24.2 cm. This panel has been assigned to Paolo di Giovanni Fei (Douglas in 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in Italy, II, 1908, 131, note 3; Berenson in Central Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance, 1909, 165; Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
II, 1924, 536, note 1) and is listed in the Catalogues of the Wallace Collection of 1913 and 1920 as 
by a Sienese artist under the influence of Lippo Memmi. 

7Siena, S. Domenico. “Madonna del Rosario.” 105 x 53.5 cm. Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their 
History of Painting in Italy, Il, 1864, 112, attributed this work to Barna. Since that date, however, 
the following critics have attributed it to Paolo di Giovanni Fei: Perkins in Burlington Magazine, 
Il, 1903, 325, and in Rassegna d’Arte Senese, III, 1908, 8; Douglas in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History 
of Painting in Italy, II], 1908, 78, note 2, and 131, note 3; Hutton in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A New 
History of Painting in Italy, II, 1909, 74, note 2; Berenson in Central Italian Painters, 1909, 167, in Art 
in America, VI, 1918, 74, fig. 3, and in Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting, 1918, 45 and 50; and Van 
Marle in the Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, Il, 1924, 527-528. 

8Tuxedo Park, New York, Estate of Mrs. Richard Mortimer. Crucifix. 192 x 166 cm. This 
cross, formerly in the collection of the Davanzati Palace in Florence, was listed in the catalogue 
of that collection as of the Florentine School, XIV century (See Catalogue of the Davanzati Palace 
and Villa Pia Collection Sale, American Art Association, November 27, 1916, No. 1039). 
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Museum, Madonna with SS. Lawrence and Andrew (?) and cherubs? 
(Fig. 5) Montepulciano, Pinacoteca Comunale, small reliquary: above, 
Madonna and Child; below, St. John the Baptist, St. Paulinus Bishop 
of Nola, and St. Louis.!° Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Madonna and 
Child (three-quarter length)."' (Fig. 6) New York, Miss Helen Frick, 
St. Catherine (three-quarter length)! (Fig. 7). 

The tabernacle in the Siena Academy (Fig. 1, 1A) is the least uncon- 
ventional of Francesco’s works and adheres to the rule of Sienese folding 
triptychs as regards structure, proportions, and arrangement. It is stabil- 
ized by a sort of chiastic symmetry in the patterns and postures of the 
lateral saints in the central compartment—a symmetry extending to 
the shutters as well—by the compactness of the central group and an 
emphatic marking of the central axis which is carried upward past the 
cross to the peak. The lower compositions unite in an equilibrium, 
with what movement there is relegated to the pinnacles. 

Owing to a flaking and abrasion of the surface, the distinguishing 
characters of this tabernacle are slow in declaring themselves. But this 
is due also to its earliness in the activity of the master, whose style still 
lingers in a collective tradition and is not yet differentiated by maturity. 
The elements of this style, however, begin to appear more clearly in an 
alignment with the other works by the same hand. Thus the group of 
the Virgin and Child approximates the types, the arrangement, the 
pose and glance of those of the panel in the Wallace Collection, but 
most of all in the pattern and draping of the Infant, who stands preca- 
riously with His feet upright against the Virgin’s knee. The Baptist 
again corresponds in gesture and attitude to the same saint in the Wal- 
lace panel, while the Bishop in the left shutter has the features of the 


The Hague, Museum Meerman van Westreenen. Panel, Madonna between SS. Lawrence and 
Andrew. This was attributed to Paolo di Giovanni Fei by Van Marle, Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, II, 1924, 536, note 1, and in Oudheidkundig Jaarboek, IV, 1924, p. 32. 

10Montepulciano, Pinacoteca Comunale, Cappella. Reliquary, Madonna and Child with SS. 
John the Baptist, Paulinus Bishop of Nola, and St. Louis, No. 16. 74 x 37.5 cm. This panel was re- 
cently recognized and well described in an article by Signor Cesare Brandi published in Art in America, 

, December 1931, 38 et seq. It is listed in the Catalogue as by an unknown Sienese master of the 
Trecento (Catalogo del Museo Civico e Pinacoteca Crociani di Montepulciano, 1909, 9). 

USiena, S. Giovanni della Staffa (known also as S. Giovannino in Pantaneto and “S. Maria 
della Pace.”) Madonna and Child. This Madonna has been variously attributed to Andrea Vanni 
(by Perkins in Burlington Magazine, II, 1903, 316, and in Rassegna d’Arte, 1908, 81, note 1; and by 
Berenson, Central Italian Painters, 1909, 262); to Paolo di Giovanni Fei (by Douglas in his edition of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A History of Painting in Italy, III, 1908, 131, note 3); and by Van Marle in 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, II, 1924, 513, to Giacomo di Mino del Pelliciaio, 
with question. The painting has met with changes and restorations in recent times. The panel, 
which was originally pointed, was fitted into a rough rectangular frame by the addition of two gussets 
at the top. The repainting of the drapery and the tampering visible in the Virgin’s and the Infant’s 
right hands and the Latter’s feet and features, as well as the rude cleaning of the whole, are mon- 
uments to the same taste. 

New York, Collection of Miss Helen C. Frick. St. Catherine of Alexandria. 54 x 37.5 cm. This 
panel, here published for the first time, was acquired by Miss Frick in 1927. Until the previous year 
it was in the hands of the dealer Mameli in Rome. 
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St. Peter in London. But each instance of analogy between these two 
paintings contains a residue of difference, which may be interpreted as 
being due to a development from the earlier Siena Academy tabernacle 
to the Wallace panel. Such particulars, on the other hand, as the design 
on the Virgin’s cushion, and the border of her dress, would seem proper 
to the period of the two panels, whereas the starry diaper over her white 
dress recurs in the S. Giovanni and the Hague pictures. 

In spite of superficial disparities from the other paintings here re- 
viewed, the narrow upright panel in the Wallace Collection joins them 
by all its essential qualities (Fig. 2). Of somewhat ampler type, the Virgin 
in this panel is a repetition of the Virgin in the Siena Academy Tab- 
ernacle. The heavy jaw of the former is perhaps closer to the St. Cath- 
erine in the Siena panel and to the uncouth, long-headed Madonna at 
S. Domenico, but the Child in both is identical in posture. And if He is 
more mature in body and self-possession in the Wallace panel, His 
gesture, His manner of standing, the line of His body, the upturned iris, 
are radically the same in both. The cherubim and seraphim that hover 
over the throne recur in the Hague picture. The right hand of the Virgin 
is to be found again in the S. Giovanni della Staffa and S. Domenico 
panels. The left hand of the Madonna in the last resembles that of St. 
Peter in the lower part of the Wallace fragment. In this panel the figure 
of St. John, who points with the same hand as in the Siena panel, and 
his gesture, repeat those of the same personage in the Academy tab- 
ernacle, only that in the Wallace panel he is more festively draped and 
more heroically conceived, with a facial diagram that recalls the Mag- 
dalen at the foot of the Mortimer cross. His eye is rolled upward in the 
typical fashion. Most characteristic for our master, however, is the 
border with the four-leaf and the star in a field dented in courses of 
minute dots, as we find it in Philadelphia, at the Hague, in the Frick 
panel, in Berlin, and in the Mortimer Cross. 

It is to the Wallace Virgin and to the Mortimer Cross that the Madon- 
na in S. Domenico (Fig. 3) reveals the most intimate affinities. We will 
be puzzled at the first mention of such association. Certainly the gap 
between the long-headed, large-boned, heavy-jowled heads in the S. 
Domenico panel and the usual daintiness of Francesco’s types would 
presuppose a radical disparity in taste. But it will be found that the 
painting of this panel is the fruit of the same tree even if in this instance 
grown rank and overripe. The attitude of the head, the body, and the 
right hand are the same in both the S. Domenico and the Wallace 
Virgins. Their types correspond in the position, drawing and configura- 
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tion of the features, with differences of emphasis only. Thus we shall 
find that the oval of the head of S. Domenico is more heavily modelled, 
though of analogous shape; in comparing the noses, that, while the one 
at S. Domenico is more solid, they show the same length and method 
of lighting; that, although more of the circle of the iris appears in the 
larger panel to produce an effect (as in cases of similar exaggeration) 
calculated for distance, the eyes are pitched on the same line—over 
the same length of cheek—within contours that run the same course 
from corner to corner, and the farther eye appears in the same unfore- 
shortened flatness; that, while the contrasts and transitions of the light 
and dark in the S. Domenico panel are cruder, the flesh breaks in sim- 
ilar rises and hollows over and under the eyes; that, although the mouth 
of the S. Domenico Virgin is of a tougher consistency, and the parts 
around it are drawn in both Virgin and Child to an expression of sullen 
ugliness, the mouths speak the same accent, whereas the parallel con- 
tours of the upper lip make it the supposedly attractive feature in both 
heads frequently affected in Siena, and the flesh around it swells to sim- 
ilar insinuations. It is in the mouth, in fact, that the characteristic 
similarities between the S. Domenico Virgin and the Mortimer Cross 
become concentrated. And if we consider them in the light of what has 
gone before, we shall find that this portion of the face differs in the 
Mortimer Cross only in having received extravagant emphasis to the 
end of rendering the distortions of sorrow in their maximum effect. 

The small panel at the Hague (Fig. 5) shows the heart-shaped figure 
in the spandrels, and the cusps in the arch, of the Drey panel; while the 
head of the Virgin with her slit eyes, her small iris, her dainty nose, the 
yielding innocence of the budding mouth, and the girlishness of the 
whole figure, recall the features we will note below in that picture. The 
reverie of the Virgin and St. Lawrence contrasts with the by-play be- 
tween St. Andrew and the small, plump, downy, eager Infant, who is 
incidentally the only one among all those we know by Francesco en- 
grossed in a passing act and not conferring a benediction. 

The embossed enclosure and the stamped ornament of the Johnson 
Crucifixion match those of the Hague panel even to the very uncommon 
way in which the border follows the moulding of the arch under the 
cusps. This fact renders it more than likely—despite the wider propor- 
tion of the Hague picture—that these panels were originally the two 
leaves of the same diptych. And the streaky technique, the modelling, 
the borders of the drapery, the double light on the glistening wet lower 
lip in both panels encourage this association. The Philadelphia Crucifix - 
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ion is enlivened by the same pantomime, the same realistic make-believe, 
as the Drey reliquary, the same mock-distress, the same rolling eyes. 

These characteristics are to be found in their most typical form in 
the Berlin and Kaulbach panels. In fact so closely does the action in 
these three Crucifixions resemble each other that they suggest successive 
attitudinizations in a cinematographic sequence. The St. John in the 
Kaulbach panel should be compared to the St. John in Philadelphia for 
posture, for the draping, for the hairdress, for the lighted threads of 
hair against the darker mass, the sinuous lips, the sharp nose. The Virgin 
in the Berlin panel, again, while she imitates the pattern, the gesture 
and the inclination of the head of the Virgin of the Kaulbach panel, 
has also the same round face, features, and pantomime. But the cor- 
respondences of the three panels are closest in the Christ. His figure in 
all of these reposes upon the same formula, the same diagram, with the 
same silhouette, the same edge of shadow, the same folded legs, the 
same rounded knees, the same depression at the waist, the same gory, 
spurting and dripping wounds, the same low pectorals, and horseshoe 
outline of the costal structure. 

The most elaborate image of this subject, however, is in the Crucifix 
formerly in the Collection of Mrs. Richard Mortimer at Tuxedo Park, 
New York (Fig. 4). Only here the realism is heightened by the scale, 
by an overstatement of certain parts designed to give the figure a more 
knotted and tormented appearance, so that the emaciation of the 
body, the convulsed claw-like fingers, the serpentine strands of the hair, 
the darkening shadows in the mask, the gushing wounds, attain a 
kind of Griinewaldian gruesomeness. 

The double light that cleaves the lower lip of Christ will be found in 
the Johnson Collection, at the Hague, and in the panel of the Wallace 
Collection. It is in the last of these that the head of Christ finds its 
nearest parallels, in the heads of Peter and of John. Only the dif- 
ferences of subject and dramatic situation, which vary the expressional 
intensity of the masks, obscure the fact that these are laid over the same 
bone. Of the lateral figures, St. Mary recalls the figure in the base of the 
Drey reliquary, while the St. John is a more adult semblance of the 
Evangelist in Berlin. The Magdalen at the foot of the Cross simulates 
the Virgin in the Kaulbach panel in face and gesture. 

The small reliquary in the possession of Herr Drey displays all those 
characters that distinguish Francesco di Vannuccio from his contem- 
poraries and that run through the handful of works here attributed to 
him, such as the embossed ornament around the painting, the girlish 
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sad humble Virgin, her infantile diminutiveness, her vague eyes, her 
bud-like mouth haunted by a soft unblown sensuousness. The short- 
nosed, round-headed, grave little Child with the iris pushed up under 
the lid, we shall meet with again, but most characteristic of Francesco 
is the ingenuous grimacing in the medallions of the base. 

We shall see the same fabulous smallness in a similar reliquary in 
Montepulciano, where the embossed decoration is treated with the 
same freedom and breadth of effect, and where the puny figures look like 
puppets in some child pageant. Although the treatment is more sum- 
mary, and although the proportions have shrunk along with the scale, 
we may recognize similar types and the familiar rolling of the eyes which 
give the ingenuous characters an appearance humorously incongruous 
with their holy station. The unusually large iris and the same shape of 
face and cut of mouth we find again in the Philadelphia Crucifixion, 
where the flying angel on the right shows moreover a disproportion in 
the large hands similar to that of the Christ-Child here. 

The St. Catherine belonging to Miss Frick (Fig.7) represents the queen 
assisting at some holy function, and she blossoms for the occasion in 
all the glory of her virginal beauty. Although her royal crown sits 
proudly on her head as a reminder of her earthly station, the halo en- 
circles it as a sign of eternal holiness she has earned by martyrdom, the 
testimonials of which she holds vauntingly before her. She wears the 
glamor of the young romantic visionary who has won the victory 
before the encounter, by a gallantry of spirit that flashes in her eyes. 
It is by a sort of female knighthood, by the candor, courage, and de- 
fiance that have directed her destiny, but which no other master has 
known how to endow with such radiance, that she stands off from the 
other renderings of St. Catherine. She is thus the most differentiated and 
typical representation of this saint in her time, and easily Vannuccio’s 
masterpiece. But for the more spirited expression, and the greater re- 
finement of feature, she has a similar width of face at the cheekbones, 
similar cheeks and chin, the same small nose and budding mouth, as 
are to be found in the St. Catherine standing left of the Madonna in 
Siena. 

It is to the Virgin at S. Giovanni della Staffa, however, which is dis- 
cussed below, that the Frick Catherine bears the closest resemblance. 
The S. Giovanni Virgin (Fig. 6) is an enlargement of the Virgins we 
have seen in the Drey, Siena Academy, and Hague panels. The relative 
position of the two figures of the Madonna and Child harks back to 
the little Drey reliquary, and particularly the Child’s difficult posture 
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with the head and body facing outward while the legs are turned to- 
wards His right. The Virgin’s diapered dress recurs in the Drey and in 
the Siena panels. 

To find the closest parallel to the S. Giovanni painting we should 
have to turn back to the Frick St. Catherine, whose features are a re- 
fined elaboration of the same radical formula. But the analogy will not 
seem persuasive until we have discounted the condition of the two 
panels, which have been subjected to different kinds of exposure and 
restoration through the ages. It is the rude cleaning and repainting of 
the S. Giovanni panel that have given it a hard and raw surface; where- 
as the Catherine has, despite rubbing and abrasion, preserved a good 
deal of the original bloom. Variously posed, with the flesh covering a 
somewhat different bony structure, the heads of the St. Catherine and 
the Virgin derive from the same radical type. There is the same length 
of nose, the same branching out from it left and right of long nar- 
row sharp-lidded eyes, under similarly arched brows and over the same 
cheekbone. The dark and light flash of the eye in both, somewhat more 
prominent in the Virgin, is balanced by the counter-accent of a mouth 
that is a trifle fuller than that of the St. Catherine, but its shape is the 
same; and the depression and rise in the pulpy softness around it at 
the sucked-in corners and the drawn-in lower lip, belong to the same 
order of tactile suggestion. The upper lip is sharply contoured. The 
tooled border is of the same character as in most of the preceding works, 
but its similarity to that of the Frick panel is more evident than to that 
of any other. 

Taken together, the works of Francesco di Vannuccio profess his 
tendency towards miniature. And it is in the smaller of these that he is 
most varied and flexible. Francesco detaches himself from his contem- 
poraries by his child-like and playful fantasy, which is unique in his 
time. It is this fantasy which frees him from the austere conventions of 
religious painting, and even from those of profane painting which. re- 
pose upon the conventional and expressional formulas of sacred art. 
His world is remote at once from the reality of life and the austere 
idealism of religion. He peoples this world of his with the hostile and 
friendly spirits of a child-like imagination; and although his subjects 
must be drawn from sacred legend, his personages convey something 
of the would-be terror of mythic monsters with their Medusa-like heads 
and dragon-clawed hands; or again they are meek and beneficent as 
only fabled creatures can be. And because they come out of a world so 
remote, they are whimsically small, and touched with humor: a humanity 
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one could hold in the palm of one’s hand. The realism of their action 
and of their situation, evoked by deformities and exaggerations, by knot- 
ted forms and threatening or unhappy glances, is a realism removed from 
the logic of cause and effect of a world like ours, a realism of the mask. 
In his Crucifixions as in his Madonnas, in his Saints, he surprises a 
whole tiny population of growling goblins and good-natured gnomes 
somewhere near the vanishing point of the imaginative perspective of 
his day. 

While it is presumable that the handful of works here brought to- 
gether constitutes only a portion of Francesco’s original output, it is 
fair to infer that they measure pretty nearly the whole span of his active 
life. Of the several documents that bear upon our painter, none dates 
any extant work. The date 1370 on the Berlin panel constitutes the 
only reliable starting point for a chronology of Francesco di Vannuccio’s 
style. If the frame—as has been supposed—originally contained 
another numeral, this would not have carried the date beyond 1375, 
as there would have been barely room enough for either a I or a V. 
The documents running from 1355 to 1403, and generally associated 
with our painter, cite a Francisco Vannuccio under the year 1367," 
and a franciescho di Vannuccio under the year 1403.14 These two men- 
tions are until now the only ones published that with certainty refer to 
the master who put the name Francischus de Vannucio de Senis to the 
Berlin panel. The other documents either speak of a Francio (1362, 
1388),!° a Francio di Vannuccio (1355,!” 1361,!® 13891), a Franciescho 
di Vanni (1355),”° or a Francesco di Vannuccio Martini (1389).72 But 
for the last of these (which indeed may have the name Martini appended 
to it to distinguish its bearer from our Francesco), there is nothing in 
the similarity of the names to that of our painter to urge that any of 
them might have been used as a variant for his name. Nor is there much 
in the specifications in the documents that would force us to that con- 
clusion. Milanesi for no discoverable reason identifies ‘‘Chiancianese”’ 
in the document of 1385-6 with Francesco di Vannuccio;” and because 
this by-name is attached to Franciescho di Vanni in the roll of painters 


3Borghesi e Banchi, Nuovi Documenti per la Storia dell’Arte Senese, 27, note. 

MMilanesi, Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese, I, 33. 

W]bid., I, 35. 

16[bid., I, 35. 

M7]bid., I, 35. 

18s[bid., I, 33. 

19] assume that Cesare Brandi’s reading ‘“‘Francis” is an error for Francio (Cesare Brandi in Art 
in America, 20, 1931, 38). 

20Milanesi, Doc. Sen., I, 35. 

"Brandi in Art in America, 20, 1931, 38. 
*Milanesi, Doc. Sen., I. 313. 











of 1355 (thus: “Franciescho di Vanni deto Chiancianese’’), Milanesi 
surmises these two Francescos must be one and the same person.” But 
he is not guilty of this arbitrary identification alone. He has fallen into 
a further confusion. After separating Francio di Vannuccio from Fran- 
cesco di Vannuccio,”* he lists the documents alluding to the former 
under ‘Francesco di Vanni detto Chiancianese’’.”» We are thus left 
with the two irreversible items of evidence upon our painter: that he 
was active in or about the year 1367 in which Bartolo di Fredi assumes 
Francesco’s agreement to paint a panel; that he painted the Berlin panel 
between 1370 and 1375; and with the inference that he was dead in 1403, 
when he is mentioned in the past tense as—‘“‘franciescho di Vannuc- 
cio che fu hoparaio.” 

He would thus have been a contemporary of Andrea Vanni and of 
Bartolo di Fredi, whose traces are most explicit in his works. Francesco’s 
style is in a sense one of the most personal in the later Trecento in Siena. 
Unlike the great monumental styles, it was evolved out of more intimate 
experience, which is also why the small scale is better suited to its ex- 
pression; and why it is accordingly in respect of sentiment and sugges- 
tion, of posture and expression, untraditional. But the Formensprache is, 
inevitably, an adaptation of earlier conventions, and it adheres con- 
sistently to those of Simone Martini and his school. Simone’s radical 
formula and type, however, were transmitted to Francesco by way of 
Andrea Vanni and Bartolo di Fredi. For while he was clearly enchanted 
by the lyricism of Simone’s feeling and by the rhythmic fluidity of his 
style, Francesco’s paintings have retained specific adaptations of motif, 
of technique, of structure and of physiognomy from extant examples of 
those two somewhat older contemporaries. 

The arrangement of the Virgin and the standing Child as in the 
Wallace and Siena Academy panels has its earliest Sienese precedent 
in Simone, who is also the ultimate source for the peculiar shy inward- 
ness in the psychology. But the closest approximation to Francesco’s 
rendering of this motif (in the Wallace panel more especially) is to be 
found in the polyptych by a follower of Luca di Tommé, No. 51 of the 
Siena Academy, although Andrea Vanni uses it at about the same time 
in his S. Stefano polyptych. 

The representation of the Virgin with the Child seated and frontal 
from the waist upward, while the legs are drawn towards the right (as 
*[bid., 1, 35, note 1. 


“Ibid. 1, 35. 
*[bid., Ill, 365. 




























































in the Drey reliquary and in the S. Domenico and S. Giovanni panels) 
professes an even older history, and may be studied in Siena in a smaller 
number of examples from Lippo Memmi’s Madonna in the church of 
the Serviin Siena, down to Andrea Vanni’s Madonna in S. Francesco 
of the same city, although none of the latter show the Child in the act 
of blessing as in the works of Vannuccio. 

Francesco’s dependence upon Vanni is further revealed in the sim- 
ilarity between the S. Giovanni Madonna and—apart from the cor- 
respondence of arrangement—Vanni’s S. Francesco Virgin, but 
more especially those of S. Spirito and the Badia. In all of these the 
proportions of the features and of the free areas of the face, and the 
flash of light and dark in the eye, furnish a basis for assuming a close 
relationship. The S. Francesco Virgin further shows the same parallel 
rows of dots pressed into the gold of the ground in the haloes and borders 
as are to be found in Vannuccio’s panels, and the same cruciform in 
the border of the Virgin’s dress, which we have seen recur among our 
painter’s works. The Virgin of the Badia finally has a figure on her dress 
which recalls that on the tunic of the St. Bartholomew in the Siena 
Academy. 

But the essential analogies between the two masters will appear in a 
confrontation between the St. Catherine of the Frick Collection and 
the St. Ursula in a three-leaved fragment, No. 1468 in the Stadel In- 
stitute, Frankfort. Here the frontal heads display a similar pattern, a 
similar shape, and arrangement of the hair, a similar organization of the 
features, the same small nose and mouth, the same prim severity. The 
technique and the types of the small Frankfort fragment, however, urge 
a still closer association of the masters, when compared with those of 
the Hague panel. First, we shall find that the embossed ornament in 
the spandrels of the two paintings is the same in character, and the 
dotted ground around it is worked with a rosetta both here and in the 
haloes and borders towards a similar effect. The brocades are tooled 
similarly. But the grave face enframed by the streaky hair, the fragile 
neck, the small iris and the small mouth of Vanni’s Frankfort panel 
reappear not only in Francesco’s Hague panel but in this painter’s 
earlier Siena Academy tabernacle. The right hand of the Virgin in the 
last picture is based upon Andrea Vanni’s formula. 

While the enumeration of such analogies may be extended to the angels 
throughout Francesco’s Siena Academy panel, while these suggest the 
Announcing Angel in the Fogg Museum by Andrea Vanni, they owe a 
great deal more to Bartolo di Fredi, and to such works of his as the small 
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scenes in the Siena Academy or his small Assumption in the same 
gallery. The last picture, as well as the Dormition (among the small 
scenes mentioned), shows cherubs similar to those around the upper 
limits of the thrones of the Hague and London Virgins by Vannuccio. 
It is Bartolo whose influence has mingled with that of Andrea Vanni 
to form the type and the style of Francesco. This influence should be 
evident in a certain mobility and animation in the faces of Francesco 
not present in Vanni, but to be found in such figures for example as the 
Annunciates by Bartolo formerly at Knoedler and Company (from the 
Butler Collection in England) and in the Budapest Museum. But it is 
the figures painted or conceived in large scale that reveal the nature 
of Bartolo’s essential influence. Thus if we compare the head of Bartolo’s 
Virgin in the Corsi Collection in Florence with that of Vannuccio’s 
Virgin in S. Domenico, we shall find analogies in the pose, the silhouette, 
the hair, in the proportions, and in the modelling which are the more 
significant as they appear expressed in systems of line and plane that 
differ radically with respect to function and rhythm. And while the 
mouth of Bartolo’s Virgin—to take a single feature—is more sin- 
uous, the two are the same in elements of shape. The mouth of the S. 
Domenico Virgin has been drawn together affectedly but it shows the 
same depression at the corners, the same parting of the lips, the same 
sharply defined shadow under them. Similar disparities and correspond- 
ences appear in comparing the left hand of the Virgin in both panels. 
Their functional suggestions apart, Bartolo’s hand is more linealistic, 
Francesco’s more static in principle. But this hand of Bartolo’s recurs in 
the St. Peter in the Wallace panel, and Bartolo’s characteristic downward 
stare of the Virgin is imitated by Francesco in the Christ Child at the 
Hague. 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF STYLE 

Francesco’s feminine ideal combines daintiness of form with a shrink- 
ing sensuousness, and is exemplified in his representations of the Virgin 
Mother. He prefers her in the bloom of susceptible girlhood still be- 
wildered by adolescent dreams. Her body is neither deliberately with- 
drawn nor revealed, and never comes forward as in the unreserved self- 
assertion of the Frick St. Catherine. While the proportions of the face 
do vary as a rule, the cheek is generally long and the forehead domed 
and high. Above it the hair, seen in single filaments, parts and descends 
diagonally in a heavy rolling mass over the temples. The eyes are Gothic, 
and look ecstatically out of a small half-hidden iris. The nose is long 
but delicate, with a subtle depression between the tip andthe wing. Be- 
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low it a broad cleft reaches to the lips of the firm, lascivious little 
mouth, which are often parted, while the lower lip is slightly sucked 
in. A full upper lip rises to a high double crest prominently outlined in 
white, with a rather wide and deep span from tip to tip. The sides 
descend steeply towards a dimpled depression at the corners. Following 
the upper, the nether contour describes a little knob at the centre and 
cuts upward in sharp crotchets on either side of it under the crests. 
Under the lower lip the shadow ends in straight edges left and right 
leaving a gentle swell on either side. In another variety of mouth the 
upper contours sweep in wider and flatter undulation, but save for the 
mouths of the young women, the upper lip declines in a bitter droop at 
the sides, which is at times accompanied by a deep and heavy fold. 

When the male figure is not differentiated by its proper emblem, the 
beard, it is characterized by a formal exaggeration of certain elements. 
As a rule the bone is larger throughout and the features heavier and 
less regular. The hair hangs down in long strands, the cheek-bone is 
more prominent, and the hollow under it deeper; the glance is sterner 
and the brow arches with a wide flourish. 


Virgin and Child Compositions (Child Seated) 
Virgin standing or seated, inclines head toward Child, who is shown 
facing frontally from waist upward, the legs turned towards the right. 


Examples: Munich, A. S. Drey, Reliquary 
Siena, S. Domenico, Virgin and Child 
Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Virgin and Child 
The Hague, Meermano-Westrinianum Collection, Madonna 


and Child with SS. Lawrence and Andrew, and Cherubs. 


Virgin and Child Compositions (Child Standing) 
Virgin (seated), with Child standing somewhat insecurely 
in act of blessing. 


Examples: Montepulciano, Pinacoteca Comunale Reliquary. 
London, Wallace Collection, Virgin and Child with 
Cherubs, SS. Peter and John the Baptist below. 
Siena, Accademia delle Belle Arti, Tabernacle. 


Upper Part of Figure in Frontal Symmetry 


Examples: New York, Miss Helen Frick, S. Catherine 
London, Wallace Collection, Shutter of Tabernacle, S. John 
the Baptist. 
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Tuxedo Park, New York, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Cross, S. 
Mary Magdalen. 

Siena, Academy: Christ Child; St. Catherine 

Siena, S. Giovanni, Christ Child 

Siena, S. Domenico, Christ Child 

Munich, Drey Reliquary, Christ Child 


Crucifixions 

Hitherto the Crucifixions of Francesco di Vannuccio have been his 
most easily recognizable works because of the similarity of type, of 
definite pattern, of gruesome realism in the figure of Christ. 

All the representations of this subject display Christ on the cross 
with Mary and John on either side of it as determinants of the com- 
position. 


Examples: Siena, Accademia delle Belle Arti, Tabernacle, pinnacle 
Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Crucifixion 
Philadelphia, Johnson Collection, Crucifixion 
Munich, Kaulbach Collection (formerly), Crucifixion Tuxedo 
Park 
Tuxedo Park, New York, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Cross. 
Borders 

The ground behind the punched or embossed pattern shows juxta- 
posed rows of tiny dots worked with a rosetta (a sort of book-binder’s 
roll). 

The borders consist generally of a band containing a series of small 
figures, at times an eight-rayed star (which occurs also upon the Virgin’s 
dress in the panels in the Academy at Siena, in S. Domenico, and at 
the Hague): 


Example: London, Wallace Collection, Panel 


or of a quatrefoil with a small disc in the center: 


Examples: Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Crucifixion 
The Hague, Collection Meermano-Westrinianum, Madonna 
with SS. Lawrence and Andrew. 
Munich, Kaulbach Collection (formerly), Crucifixion 
Philadelphia, Johnson Collection, Crucifixion 
London, Wallace Collection, Panel 


or of a cruciform with pointed tips: 
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Examples: New York, Miss Helen Frick, S. Catherine 


Tuxedo Park, New York, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Cross 
Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Virgin and Child 


Such a band is confined by tooled grooves and very slender strips of 
unworked gold and often edged by a line of punched dots. Along and 
parallel to these elements and to complete the border, runs a course of 
cusped Gothic arches with one dot, or a cluster of three or four small 
discs constituting a decorative figure at the meeting of each pair of 
arches. (The one exception to this rule is the reliquary at Montepulciano, 
which has the cusped arches alone). This element of arches with 
clusters of discs is in instances used alone as a border, as in: 


Munich, A. S. Drey, Reliquary 
Siena, Accademia delle Belle Arti, Tabernacle 
Siena, S. Domenico, Virgin and Child 


Borders of Drapery 

The borders of the drapery are either punched or painted. When 
punched, they consist of a band confined by lines of indented points 
and contain a row of flat discs with or without a point in the centre, 
against a dotted ground: 


Examples: New York, Miss Helen Frick, St. Catherine 
Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Virgin and Child 
Siena, S. Domenico, Virgin and Child 


When painted the borders consist of a double line and a course of 
crescents: 


Examples: Siena, Academy, Virgin and Child 
London, Wallace Collection, Virgin 
Tuxedo Park, New York, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Crucifix 


or single or double line accompanied by a dotted line: 


Examples: Munich, A. S. Drey, Reliquary 
The Hague, Meermano-Westrinianum Collection 
Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Crucifixion 
London, Wallace Collection, St. Peter 


or double line alone: 
Philadelphia, Johnson Collection, Crucifixion. 
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Haloes 

The haloes, like the borders, are punched in the gold by stamps and 
the rosetta. There are two principal types of haloes, those with a simple 
and those with an elaborate plan, but both share the densely dotted 
central ground which is used also in the borders of the panels. This 
central dotted field is filled with simple or composite motifs repeated or 
in alternation. 

The simple plan generally consists of an outer and an inner circle 
of punched dots running between incised lines and enclosing the main 
band. In the elaborate plan, which occurs rarely, the outer borders are 
increased by a course of cusped arches: 


Example: Siena, S. Domenico, Virgin and Child 


or by a course of clusters of four discs bounded by pointed 
heart-shaped leaves: 


Example: Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Virgin and Child 


Within the main band, the motifs are either repeated single simple 
figures, such as (a) a plain disc: 


Examples: Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Crucifixion: Christ; 3 

figures in medallions below 

Philadelphia, Johnson Collection, Crucifixion: Angels 

Munich, A. S. Drey, Reliquary: Child 

Siena, Academy, Tabernacle: Angel and Saints of central 
panel; Child; Announcing Angel and Virgin Annunciate; 
Crucifixion group in central pinnacle. 

The Hague, Meermano-Westrinianum Collection, Tab- 
ernacle: Christ 

Montepulciano, Pinacoteca Comunale, Reliquary 

(In the last instance, the figure is not stamped but indented.) 


ot (b) a disc with a pointed depression in its centre: 


Examples: Munich, Kaulbach Collection, Crucifixion 
Munich, A. S. Drey, Reliquary: Virgin 
Siena, Academy, Tabernacle: Virgin; Saints in side panels 
London, Wallace Collection, Shutter of Tabernacle: Child 
The Hague, Meermano-Westrinianum Collection, Tab- 
ernacle: Virgin 


or (c) a quatrefoil with central disc: 
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Example: Siena, S. Domenico, Child 


Less frequently, a single repeated composite figure is used, such as (a) 
a cluster of four discs: 


Examples: Berlin, Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Crucifixion 
Philadelphia, Johnson Collection, Crucifixion 
Munich, Kaulbach Collection, Crucifixion: Kneeling Saints 
The Hague, Meermano-Westrinianum Collection, Tab- 
ernacle: Saints 


or (b) a six-leaf figure with central disc: 


Example: Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Virgin 


In the alternating figure class, two simple figures occur in alternation, 
with the larger figure single and the smaller either single or double, as 
(a) a disc with pointed depression in centre alternating with two juxta- 
posed dots: 


Example: London, Wallace Collection, Panel: SS. Peter and John the 
Baptist 


or (b) a quatrefoil with central depression alternating with a disc with 


point in the centre: 


Example: London, Wallace Collection, Panel: Virgin 


or (c) a quatrefoil alternating with two juxtaposed discs: 


Example: Siena, S. Domenico, Virgin 


or (d) a cruciform with pointed tips alternating with a disc: 


Example: (Formerly) Tuxedo Park, New York, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Crucifixion: Virgin, St. John, and Magdalen 


or (e) a cruciform alternating with juxtaposed discs indented at the 
centre: 


Example: Siena, S. Giovanni della Staffa, Child 


A composite figure may alternate with a simple one, as (a) a four-leaf 
with central disc indented at the centre alternating with two juxtaposed 
dots: 
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Example: New York, Miss Helen Frick, St. Catherine 


or (b) a cluster of four discs alternating with a single disc: 


Example: Montepulciano, Pinacoteca Comunale, Reliquary 
(only here the figures are not stamped, but indented.) 


The Mortimer Crucifix contains a halo unique in Vannuccio’s 
works. It encircles the head of Christ, and consists of a cross that shows 
the intervals between its members decorated with two large heart-shaped 
figures. These ramify in tiny flower-bearing stems left unworked against 
the dotted ground. Each figure confines a six-petalled rosette. The points 
of the figures hold a quatrefoil between them which includes a square. 


A.N ERRONEOUS CALLOT ATTRIBUTION 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


Detroit, Michigan 


In the excellent little book on Ribera by George Pillement (Paris 1929) 
there is reproduced an English engraving of the year 1729 after a paint- 
ing by Ribera, in the possession of Lord Derby, which, according to an in- 
scription underneath is supposed to be a self portrait of the artist (Fig.1), 
an assumption which is held by the author of the biography. It is ob- 
viously the same man as that represented in the excellent study head in 
the Detroit Museum (Fig. 2), which is nowhere mentioned in the known 
Ribera monographs, a work of Rembrandtesque certainty and breadth 
of execution and impressiveness of characterization. That this man of 
the people, with his ragged garment and unkempt beard, should be 
Ribera, seems little enough probable. Indeed, the elegantly clothed art- 
ist, who has been depicted with one of his etchings in his hand in an 
engraving of the Espagnoles Illustres, an engraving which is done after 
the self portrait executed in 1626 (or a copy of such a one) in the Pal- 
azzo Pitti, is an entirely different personality (shown as title page in 
Dr. August L. Mayer’s biography of Ribera). 

The man in the Detroit painting and in the painting in English pos- 
session is obviously one of the artist’s models who seemed to be especially 
suited to representation as a philosopher. In the Prado in Madrid we 
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meet a similar portrayal, after another model, of a man wrapped in 
tattered garments, standing before a table with books, with a roll of 
paper in one hand, who is rightly designated as a philosopher. 

I cite the example of this engraving only to show how unreliable the 
inscriptions of the engravers of the eighteenth century are, even when the 
prototype antedates them by only a few generations. Indeed if one 
would believe in the legends on engravings of supposed works of Rem- 
brandt from this period, the work of the master could be easily expanded. 

If care must be exercised with engravings of the eighteenth century 
after works of the seventeenth, it may also happen that even engravings 
of the seventeenth century, after almost contemporary sources, bear 
erroneous signatures, even in regard to the author of the work. 

I cite an example of this, which is at the same time instructive, since 
it acquaints us with an unknown work of a rare French master of the 
seventeenth century, only recently again given recognition. 

The engraving of Franz van den Wyngaerde’s les Veilleuses' (Fig. 3) 
reproduces, according to the inscription, a composition of Jacques 
Callot. Van den Wyngaerde was an Antwerp engraver and publisher 
(1614-1679) who was admitted into the Antwerp Guild in 1636 and 
worked after Rubens, Van Dyck, Jacob Ruysdael, Jan Lievens and 
others. His activity thus began just after the death of Callot (1592-1635), 
who already during his lifetime enjoyed great popularity all over the 
world and was especially imitated in the Netherlands. 

He who knows the style of Callot, who conjures up his elegant, elon- 
gated figures with their subtle outlines, and with the glittering lights 
and shadows which are almost reminiscent of Guardi, will marvel that 
these figures of les Veilleuses, built up in broad masses, with round heads, 
and with straight, simplified outlines, should be thought to be by him. 
Indeed it is not difficult to recognize that we have before us the style of 
a quite other artist, that of George Du Mesnil de la Tour, that remark- 
able painter of whom Dr. Voss has written in this magazine (Art in 
America, 1929, p. 40). If his hand has not been recognized in this com- 
position before, the reason is that the work of this contemporary of 
Lenain, who, however, lived in the provinces in Lunéville, has only 
recently had attention drawn to it. Of the six works assembled by Dr. 
Voss,’ the St. Sebastian, formerly in the collection of Dr. John Stillwell 
of New York, now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, has be- 


1The photograph is made from a print in the Metropolitan Museum and I am indebted to Mr. 
William M. Ivins, Jr. for it. 

2A female head in profile, probably a fragment of a larger composition, in Munich possession, 
has been added to the list by V. Bloch, in his article on the artist in Formes, December, 1930. 
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come well known in this country, as the owner believed he had rec- 
ognized a Vermeer in the picture. 

We need only compare les Veilleuses with the painting by Du Mesnil 
in the Museum in Rennes (Fig. 4) to see that we have the same artist 
before us: we find the same triangular construction of the composition, 
the Carravaggiesque light contrasts in broad masses, the corresponding 
types, the similarly-shaped hands. The picture in the Louvre, also, in 
which a similar child in swaddling clothes is represented, and that of 
the Berlin Museum, in which the flame of the candle is similarly styl- 
ized, may be included for comparison. 

Now it is known that Callot and Du Mesnil were Lorrainers, the 
first working most of the time in Nancy, the other in Lunéville. From 
the connection between the princely houses of Lorraine and Tuscany 
in this period, there is also a possibility that Du Mesnil as well as Callot 
may perhaps have studied in Italy—in Florence and in Rome. Might 
the signature “Jac. Callot in.” still have something right in it? Would 
Callot perhaps have copied a drawing of his countryman, which Franz 
van den Wyngaerde then engraved? We believe not, for in the first place 
Callot was the older artist, and besides this, the engraving was obviously 
done directly from a painting. 

This painting supposedly came into the Antwerp art market and 
through an error, or through an unscrupulous dealer, was rechristened 
under the name of Callot, as the name of the provincial French artist 
Du Mesnil was still little known. When we realize how frequently in 
this period Italian paintings of the Renaissance came into the art market 
of the Netherlands under false names—we need only recall the lawsuit 
against the Amsterdam art dealer Gerrit van Uylenburch in the year 
1675, brought about by his selling falsely attributed Italian masterpieces 
—this is not to be wondered at. 

Besides this, the title of the engraving, lesVeilleuses, is only half convinc- 
ing. Most of the pictures of Du Mesnil treat religious themes: the paint- 
ing in the Louvre is rightly regarded as The Birth of Christ; that in Nantes 
as Peter’s Denial; and the second painting in Nantes, also, which is 
usually called A Sleeping Old Man Awakened by a Maid, may represent 
St. Peter and the maid, if it is not the angel who appeared to Joseph, as 
Dr. Voss thinks. The theme of the picture in Epinal, A Woman Visited 
by a Prisoner, seems to me to be a representation of the tortured Christ 
(or St. Sebastian) who is being comforted by a woman. The painting 
in Rennes, which is related to our engraving, is rightly designated by 


Dr. Voss as The Birth of Christ, while by others it is called The New-born, 
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and indeed the painting from which the engraving is done doubtlessly 
depicts the same theme. 

We need only to recall for comparison the painting by Rembrandt 
in Downton Castle (of 1643-45) to see that at this time the Holy Family 
was almost universally represented in this genre-like fashion: here we 
find as with Du Mesnil, St. Anne sitting behind the cradle in which the 
Christchild lies, her shadow falling in large shapes on the wall. At the 
right sits Mary with her Bible in her hand, turned in profile toward the 
left. The individual motifs of the composition—different as the style 
naturally is—are so similar that it might be questioned whether Rem- 
brandt may not have known the engraving after Du Mesnil. As we know, 
he was an admirer of Callot, for whose invention he must naturally 
have taken the engraving: not only did he know his engraved figures 
of beggars in his early years, in his inventory of 1656 is also mentioned 
a book with engravings by Callot. On the other hand it is just as pos- 
sible that the related features of the representations of Rembrandt and 
Du Mesnil were a common property of their time. On the whole it is 
more probable to assume that the engraving after Du Mesnil’s com- 
position was executed after the death of the painter (1652); the painting, 
as the few dated pictures of the artist would indicate, may also have 
been one of his late works. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAITS BY RICHARD JENNYS 
By FreDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
New York City 


Through the recent discovery of four additional portraits from the 
hand of Richard Jennys, two in New Milford and two in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, I am able, with the assistance of such printed data as is 
extant, to reconstruct his life on this side of the Atlantic pretty clearly. 
He arrived in this country, probably at Boston, Massachusetts, prior to 
1766 and remained in that city until 1783. Sometime in the early part 
of that year he went to the West Indies and from there, in the early 
Autumn, to Charleston, South Carolina, where he advertised as a por- 
trait painter in October, 1783 and again, in July of 1784, as a portrait 
and miniature painter, that being the only record we have of his work- 
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ing in the latter style. During the intervening years until 1794, when he 
reappeared in New Milford, Connecticut, there is no record of his 
whereabouts. In that year he painted the portraits of Reuben Booth and 
his wife and of. Colonel Samuel Canfield and his wife in that village, 
the latter formerly attributed to Ralph Earl. In 1798 he painted the two 
Hawley portraits in Brookfield, Connecticut, and the year following the 
four Bostwick and the Ithamar Canfield portraits in New Milford. 
This is the last date we have of the artist and it is possible that he died 
shortly thereafter, as he was probably born as early as 1730. 

Reuben Booth, whom he painted in 1794, was baptized in Trumbull, 
Connecticut, June 22, 1739, and went to New Milford in the early seven- 
teen-fifties. In 1760 he purchased a small piece of property there and in 
1763 married Sarah, daughter of Daniel Hine, who was a prominent 
figure in town affairs. For over forty years thereafter he dealt success- 
fully in Connecticut, Vermont and New York real estate, and accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune. 

Colonel Samuel Canfield, whom he also painted that year, was the 
son of Deacon Samuel Canfield (1702-1752), and his second wife Abigail 
Peck (born April 5, 1726). Deacon Canfield was one of the early settlers 
of New Milford. Colonel Samuel was a Revolutionary officer and served 
for a year under General McDougall at West Point. Ithamar Canfield, 
whose portrait Jennys painted five years later was his fourth child. 
Elizabeth Judson, Colonel Canfield’s wife, was a native of Woodbury, 
Connecticut. 

The first portrait painted in this country by Jennys is that of the Rev. 
Thomas Mayhew (1720-1766), from which he executed an engraving, 
believed to be the first mezzotint made in America. The newly dis- 
covered, signed and dated portrait of Reuben Booth is one of his finest 
works. Like the Ithamar Canfield it reveals a distinct and interesting 
personality with conspicuous success. The coloring is even better than 
in the Canfield picture, a harmonious combination of dark hues against 
which the head appears to well calculated advantage. The mouse colored 
coat which the sitter wears is the finest thing in the way of a technical 
tour de force that Jennys ever achieved. 














RevuBEN Booru 1739?-1800 Sarau Hine Boortu (Mrs. REUBEN) 1754-1834 
By Richard Jennys By Richard Jennys 


Property of Miss Ruth Booth, New Milford, Conn. 





